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THE CONFERENCE FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 

BY OSCAR S. STRAUS, FORMERLY UNITED STATES 
MINISTER TO TURKEY. 



The recent conference under the auspices of the ITational 
Civic Federation for Industrial Peace, which assembled in the 
rooms of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation on 
December 16th and 17th last, was significant. Some claim that it 
will mark an epoch; I prefer to await permanent results rather 
than to indulge in predictions begotten of hopes. The Con- 
ference was made up of the chief leaders of organized la- 
bor, representing a membership of 2,000,000, some of the 
foremost representatives of the largest employers of labor, 
and, lastly, a number of men who by their character, stand- 
ing, and unselfish services for the general welfare, represented 
the great public as a whole, not as diversified or separated groups, 
not as capitalists or laborers, but in their collective interests 
as members of the great body politic of our country. The Con- 
ference was significant in the fact that these varied and often 
warring interests assembled on a common ground, upon equal 
terms, with the desire of effecting results which would be ad- 
vantageous to all of them by promoting industrial peace. The 
purpose was not to evolve theories, nor to scold at conditions, 
but to recognize conditions, and to endeavor in a practical way 
to formulate a practical plan to bring about practical harmony 
between the various represented interests. 

The key-note of the Conference was sounded by John Mitchell, 
President of the United Mine Workers of America, when he 
stated, speaking from an experience gained from participation in 
as many strikes as any one of his age has taken part in : 

" If the employers of labor and the representatives of the labor unions 
can meet in honest conference; if, when they meet, they will tell one 
another the absolute truth; I dare say the days of strikes and lock-outs 
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shall be oyer. I have never seen in my experience a strike that could 
not have been averted, if the employers and the men who work had met 
in conference before the strike was started." 

The other representatives of organized labor, such as Gompers, 
Sargent, and Keete, expressed equally hopeful views on similar 
lines, to the effect that, if the representatives of labor and capital, 
instead of trying to misunderstand each other, "will sit down 
and reason together, they will hasten industrial peace." The 
spirit of the Conference was encouraging, its deliberations were 
carried on upon a high and broad plane, a circumstance which 
was due, no doubt, to the fact that the representatives of capital 
and labor and of the general public met in a conciliatory and not 
in a carping mood, and did " sit down and reason together." 

There were not lacking those who prophesied that it would 
be impossible to bring about a conference of so many of the 
leading representatives of organized labor and organized capital. 
That this was done is largely due to the energy, tact, and judg- 
ment of Mr. Ealph M. Easley, the Secretary of the National 
Civic Federation, and to his advisers, among whom were John 
Mitchell, Archbishop Ireland, Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, and Senator Marcus Hanna. 
There were others who, reasoning from past failures and from 
pessimistic premises, prophesied that, even if such a conference 
could be brought about, it would result in widening the very gap 
its promoters desired to bridge over. I cannot better illustrate 
the result of the Conference than by setting out the plan and 
scope of work which it unanimously adopted : 

" The scope and province of this department shall be to do what may 
seem best to promote industrial peace; to be helpful in establishing 
rightful relations between employers and workers; by its good oflSces to 
endeavor to obviate and prevent strikes and lock-outs; to aid in renew- 
ing industrial relations where a rupture has occurred. 

" That at all times representatives of employers and workers, organ- 
ized or unorganized, should confer for the adjustment of differences or 
disputes before an acute stage is reached, and thus avoid or minimize the 
number of strikes or lock-outs. 

" That mutual agreements as to conditions under which labor shall 
be performed should be encouraged, and that when agreements are made 
the terms thereof should be faithfully adhered to both in letter and 
spirit by both parties. 

" This department, either as a whole, or a sub-committee by it ap- 
pointed, shall when requested act as a forum to adjust and decide upon 
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questions at issue between workers and their employers, provided in its 
opinion the subject is one of sufficient importance. 

" This department will not consider abstract industrial problems. 

" This department assumes no powers of arbitration unless such pow- 
ers be conferred by both parties to a dispute." 

This plan is not Utopian ; it does not undertake the impossible 
or the impracticable; its premise is voluntary action, based upon 
equality of rights and upon mutual concessions. The plan, it 
will be observed, is broad; it includes all labor, "organized and 
unorganized." The duty of the permanent committee is primarily 
preventative, " by its good offices to endeavor to obviate and pre- 
vent strikes and lock-outs." The victories which capital and labor 
will win under its auspices are calculated to be such as Disraeli 
achieved at the Congress of Berlin, bringing " peace with honor," 
and not such as Pyrrhus won over the Komans, when he said: 
" If we have such another victory, we are undone." 

The plan upon which the permanent committee was formed 
is so simple, and so evidently just to all interests, that it is sur- 
prising it has not been tried before. While not new in itself, it 
is new in its application. The permanent standing committee is 
tripartite in its composition, embracing representatives of the 
two parties in direct interest, and of the third party holding the 
scales between them. Its chief aim is not to decide issues, but to 
bring parties together, to compose misunderstandings, to confer 
and adjust disagreements at their inception before the strike stage 
is reached, and to remove the causes that usually lead to that 
stage. In other words, its main object will be to promote, and 
under exceptional conditions to restore, industrial peace. 

That the Committee will effect m.uch good it is also fair to 
assume, by reason of the public confidence in the purposes, sin- 
cerity, and character of the members of the committee who 
represent the Public, Employers, and Laborers, headed, respec- 
tively, by ex-President Cleveland, Senator Hanna, and Samuel 
Gompers. Mr. Cleveland, whose distinguished and arduous public 
services have earned for him the right to enjoy his years free 
from public and semi-public duties, has given another evidence 
of his devotion to the general welfare by consenting to act as a 
member of this permanent committee. The fact that his ac- 
ceptance was written in a sick-room emphasizes his deep interest 
in the cause of industrial peace. He says : " My reflections have 
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made it clear to me that I should accept the place assigned io 
me; and I do so with an earnest wish that those selected to 
actively represent the purposes and motives of your conference 
may not labor in vain." 

The Conference gave an object-lesson of friendly deliberation 
in the spirit which pervaded it and characterized the discussions. 
The representatives of labor and capital spoke from the same 
platform, not only asserting their rights but conceding their re- 
spective errors and shortcomings. The emphatic statement by 
Mr. Schwab, the President of the United States Steel Company, 
that labor unions will never succeed as trusts in the attempt to 
restrict output, or in the attempt to put any restrictions upon 
trade in general, and that great trusts formed to control the out- 
put of any commodity, so as to raise its price, have all failed and 
will fail, was received by Mr. Gompers with the statement that: 

" There is in our time, if not a harmony of interests, a community of 
interests that industrial peace shall be maintained. I will not join 
in that hue and cry against the combinations of capital; I realize that 
that is a matter of economy, of development and strength. I want to see 
the wage-earners discuss with the employers the question of wages and 
the hours of labor, and the conditions of employment that shall tend to 
the uplifting of the human family consistently with the industrial and 
commercial success of the coimtry." 

The report of the Conference will be published in full; and 
it is hoped that it will have the effect of bringing its light and 
spirit into every workshop, factory, and mine in the country, for 
the guidance and edification of employer as well as workman. 
That the problem is a difficult one; that its solution or even 
partial solution has not been effected in European countries, is 
no reason why in this country we should not ultimately reach 
better results. In our country, the chasm between classes, between 
capital and labor, is neither so wide nor so deep as it is in 
Europe; the transit from one class to another is continuous here. 
It does not require three generations to pass from the one class to 
the other; often only a few years of energy, indiistry, and ability 
suffice to effect the transfer. The employer and the wage-earner, 
therefore, ought to understand one another better, and they do 
understand one another better here than in Europe. The or- 
ganization of laborers, instead of obstructing the relations between 
the employer and his employees, will, in proportion as the rights 
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cf each are better recognized by the other, have just the con- 
trary effect. If this "permanent forum," as the committee has 
been called, does nothing more than afford, to the representatives 
of the employers and of the workmen, a common meeting-ground 
on which they can discuss with each other their rights and their 
grievances as they arise, and if it can help to clear aWay misun- 
derstandings without irritation and passion, it will perform a 
service of far-reaching effect. The mutterings of threatened dis- 
turbance will be a signal to summon the committee. Once sum- 
moned, the respective interests as represented on the committee 
will confront each other in the friendly councils of their col- 
leagues. 

That is precisely what has taken place since the writing of this 
article was begun. Ifearly a year ago, the United Garment 
Workers of America, the union of organizations of garment cut- 
ters, asked the clothing manufacturers, through the National 
Association, to grant the cutters a working-day of eight hours. 
The clothiers firmly declined the request. The leaders of the 
union instituted a movement to strengthen their organization, 
60 that the organization grew from about 20,000 to 40,000 mem- 
bers, all pledged to the struggle which was impending. The 
garment workers decided in December last to take their stand 
during the month of January. The committee that was ap- 
pointed at the recent Industrial Conference has among its mem- 
bership the leading representatives of both of these interests. 
An informal meeting of the local members of the committee was 
called on January 9th, and at this meeting a compromise was 
expeditiously reached, and the basis of an agreement was formu- 
lated by the leaders themselves, without even the need of the 
active participation of the other members of the committee. The 
agreement which has been reached, according to the statement 
of the representatives, will apply to the manufacturers and cut- 
ters in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, Eochester, Baltimore, and Cincinnati, and elsewhere 
throughout the country where this large industry is carried on. 
It affects no less than 40,000 workmen, and carries with it all 
the advantages and blessings that appertain to uninterrupted 
employment in this field of labor. 

Competition, which is the propelling wheel in commerce and 
manufacture, which has stimulated modern inveutioos mi the 
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improvement of conditions, has affected the practical application 
of the principle of organization and consolidation which is char- 
acteristic of our generation. Consolidation and organization on 
the employer's side have, naturally and perhaps necessarily, been 
followed by consolidation and organization on the side of labor. 
The new responsibilities, duties and powers thus accruing to both 
are not yet fully assimilated; but it can be truly said that 
each side is beginning to respect the rights of the other, and that 
both are ready to recognize the natviral laws of their respective 
development. This is a great point gained. As Carroll D. Wright, 
the United States Commissioner of Labor, states in the January 
number of the Eeview : 

" After a long and tedious contest against great odds, covering nearly 
a century of time, consolidated labor was able to throw off legal disa- 
bilities, and take its place among modern institutions as a recognized 
force in public welfare, and there it must remain. ... In our own as 
well as in the old country, the history of consolidated labor constitutes 
an integral part of our industrial development." 

This same author summarizes the losses which have occurred 
through strikes during the last twenty years. The wage loss was 
$257,863,478; the employers lost $133,731,131. The suffering 
and distress, the direct and consequential losses that accompanied 
the pecuniary loss represented by these figures, cannot be sum- 
marized; they do not yield themselves to calculation, but they 
stimulate the ethical force that awakens the public conscience 
to the imperative duty of solving this most urgent problem of 
our day and generation. I am sure every member of the com- 
mittee has accepted his position thereon with the sincere purpose 
to give his best efforts to its solution, and the faith that 
public opinion will encourage these efforts by its weighty support. 
The natural and legitimate desire on the part of wage-earners to 
elevate their standard of living and to improve their condition 
consistently with the laws of trade, must, from a sense of en- 
lightened self-interest, win the sympathy of the employer class. 
No better evidence of progress in this direction need be cited than 
the assembling of this Conference, composed, as it was, of so many 
representative members, and the good feeling and harmony that 
characterized its proceedings from beginning to end. 

Bishop Potter, in concluding his address at the Conference, 
said in substance : 
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" The labor organizations get their members into a room, and they are 
harangued by none others but men who look at their side of the problem. 
The capitalists, on the other hand, do the same thing. If I were asked 
to design a seal for this department, it would be the representation of the 
fable of the knights of the gold and silver shield, each charging the 
other with being a liar, because neither of them could see both sides of 
the shield." 

This striking illustration suggests the main function and pur- 
poses of the committee — to enable both sides of this ever mena- 
cing labor question to see both sides of the question, and to 
apply its mystic powers to protecting the rights of each with a 
view to guarding and promoting Industrial Peace. 

OscAU S. Straus. 



